CHAPTER TWENTY

The Politics of Marxism

MARX'S political doctrines were an outcome of his economic
theory and of his dialectical materialism. Previous Socialists had
appealed to men's benevolence and sense of justice. Owen
remained, to the end of his days, essentially the kindly patri-
arch of New Lanark. Saint Simon's appeal was religious: he aimed
at creating a new type of Christianity. Fourier, like Owen, aimed
at founding colonies whose success should show the excellence
of his principles. Marx realized the futility of such methods. He
saw that benevolence will never be sufficiently powerful to trans-
form the whole economic system; also that Socialism cannot be
introduced in isolated little communities piecemeal, but must
be inaugurated on a large scale as a result of a political up-
heaval. He and Engels condemned their Socialist predecessors
as Utopians. The problem for them was: theoretically, to foresee
the inevitable dialectical development of industrialism; practi-
cally, to insure the conquest of power by the proletariat, whose
class interest was to bring about the transition from capitalism
to Socialism.
Marx and Engels perceived, as early as 1848, that competition
must issue in monopoly. They saw that businesses tend to in-
crease in size, and that every advance in technique promotes
this increase. Before Engels died, the growth of Trusts in America
had made this obvious; but to have perceived it in 1848 showed
a perspicacity which no one else at that period possessed. Marx
argued that the concentration of capital would diminish the
number of capitalists, and that those who had been defeated in
the competitive struggle would sink into the proletariat In the
end, there would be left only a few capitalists, and almost all
the rest of the population would be proletarians. The pro-
letarians would have learnt, in the course of their conflicts with
capital, to organize, first nationally, then internationally. At last,